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Subject:   "ITews  ITotes  iron  Washington."     Items  of  interest  to  women,  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 000O000 — 

The  end  of  the  week  "brings  another  report  from  our  Washington  correspondent . 
She  has  certainly  done  right  by  us  today  —  lots  of  good  things  in  her  weekly 
letter. 

"I'm  becoming  a  regular  gadabout,"  she  writes,   "but  it's  all  in  the  in- 
terest of  getting  new  ideas  for  you.    Once  you  said  you'd  like  to  know  more  about 
foods  of  other  countries,   so  last  night  I  put  on  my  new  Russian  blouse  and  my 
Cossack  hat,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  a  typical  Russian  restaurant." 

How  isn't  that  touching!    To  think  that  my  good  friend  in  Washington  strives 
so  hard  to  please!    You  don't  suppose,  do  you,  that  she  was  as  much  interested  in 
wearing  her  new  Russian  blouse  and  hat,  as  she  was  in  finding  new  recipes  for 
us.  .  .    But  after  all,  that  is  an  ungrateful  thought. 

"Dinner  began  with  zakuskas, 11  she  writes,   "assorted  Rassian  hprs  d'oeuvres 
—  salted  herring  and  salmon,   cheese  and  pickles.    Then  a  typical  Russian  soup, 
called  borsch,  with  a  tablespoon  of  sour  cream  poured  on  top.    With  the  borsch 
were  served  tiny  individual  meat  pastries,   steaming  hot. 

"The  next  cou.rse  included  one  of  my  favorite  combinations  —  lamb,  tomato, 
and  onions,   cooked  on  skewers.    My  host  told  me  that  this  combination  — 
Shashlick  Caucasian,   it  was  called  on  the  menu  —  originated  among  the  people  of 
the  Caucasus  mountains.    They  cook  it  outdoors,  over  an  open  fire,  by  stringing 
pieces  of  fat  lamb,  tomatoes  and  onion  on  long  steel  skewers  which  reach  across 
the  fire  and  rest  in  grooves  on  each  side.    The  skewers  are  rotated  and  tipped,  so 
the  .juices  of  the  roasting  lamb  mingle  with  the  juices  of  the  tomato  and  onion. 
That's  the  conventional  way  to  prepare  Shashlick.    The  traditional  way,   said  my 
host,  was  to  use  outworn  sword  blades  instead  of  skewers." 

Well,  isn't  that  interesting.  ...  I  think  I'd  prefer  the  conventional 
skewers,  although  the  traditional  method  does  sound  like  a  good  way  to  use  your 
old  sword  blades.  •  .  . 

"Shashlick  is  a  nice  idea  for  a  camping  trip,"  says  our  correspondent. 
"You  could  take  along  the  meat  and  vegetables,  and  cook  your  Shashlick  out  of 
doors  over  a  campfire  as  the  Boy  Scouts  do  it  —  or  the  mountain  people  who  live 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
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" Speaking  of  meat  dishes,"  she  continues,   "now  I  can  tell  you  how  to  get 
those  recipes  Uncle  Sam  distributed  last  week  at  the  International  Livestock  show 
in  Chicago.    Over  sixty  recipes  (I  counted  them)  are  included  in  a  "brand  new 
"bulletin,   "Heat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost.'     If  this  isn't  one  of  the  most  popular  "books 
of  19 3? »  then  I  don't  know  recipes'. 

"Of  course,  as  you've  heard  before,   the  meat  supply  is  smaller  this  year 
than  it  has  "been  for  some  time,  and  there  aren't  so  many  well-marbled  steaks  and 
roasts  on  the  market.    But  do  you  think  those  facts  discouraged  the  meat  experts 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture?    Far  from  it.    They've  been  trying  out  new  ways 
of  serving  meats,  new  .combinations,  new  flavorings.     Result,   this  new  bulletin, 
'Heat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost,  '  with  more  than  sixty  recipes  ---  sixty- one,  to  be  exact. 
With  these  bo moons ens e  recipes  to  follow,  you  can  prepare  delicious  meat  dishes, 
with  whatever  the  market  offers." 

That's  the  true  pioneer  spirit  —  to  make  the  best  of  what  you  have. 

In  her  next  paragraph,  our  Washington  correspondent  asks  a  question  that 
had  me  stumped  for  a  minute.  "How  many  seasonings  can  you  think  of , "  she  asks, 
"to  use  with  meat  dishes?    Think  fast." 

I  thought  fast,  and  all  the  seasonings  I  could  remember  off  hand  were  the 
common  ones  —  Worcestershire  sauce  with  steal:,  mint  with  lamb,  cloves  with  ham, 
sage  with  turkey,  and  parsley  with  everything.    Five  seasonings  —  almost  half  a 
dozen.    But  it  seems  that  a  really  skillful  cook  knows  at  least  seventeen  — 
that ' s  the  minimum. 

In  the  new  meat  leaflet,  according  to  our  Washington  writer,  the  experts 
name  seventeen  seasonings  —  onions,   sa^'e,  thyme,  leaf  savory,  bay  leaves,  mint 
leaves,  parsley,  celery  tops  and  celery  seed,  caraway  seed,  cloves,  pepper, 
paprika,  curry,  horseradish,  tabasco,  and  garlic  buttons.    And  the  experts  stopped 
at  seventeen  only  for  lack  of  space,  for  they  added,  " and  many  others, "  just  to 
show  us  that  the  list  of  seasonings  for  low-cost  meat  dishes  is  practically  endless. 

Our  correspondent  says  that  some  of  the  dishes  she  likes  best  in  the  new 
leaflet  are  adapted  from  foreign  dishes  —  Sauerbraten  with  Gingersnap  Gravy, 
Hungarian  Style  Goulash,  Chili  con  Carne,  Chop  Suey,  and  a  Russian  stew  made  with 
sour  cream.     "Do  try  the  Russian  stew,"  she  writes,  "and  don't  omit  the  cream,  if 
you  want  a  delectable  flavor." 

Very  well,  we'll  try  it.    We  come  of  pioneer  stock  ourself,  and  we're 
dauntless  and  intrepid  when  it  comes  to  trying  new  dishes. 

And  now,   in  conclusion:     "I've  mentioned  the  more  unusual  recipes,"  our 
friend  writes,  "but  you'll  find  plenty  of  the  old  standbys  —  smothered  steak 
with  onions,  meat  and  vegetable  stews,  old-fashioned  boiled  dinners  with 
corned  beef  and  cabbage,  pigs'  knuckles  and  sauerkraut,  roast  stuffed  spareribs 
with  apple  stuffing," 
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They  all  sound  good  to  me.     I  foresee  a  good  many  letters  and  postcards 
flying  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  next  week,  ashing  for 
copies  of  the  new  "bulletin,  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost."    I  hope  there's  a  good 
recipe  for  browned  hash  —  that '  s  one  of  nj£  favorites.    Well,  we'll  soon  know 
all  about  the  new  recipes. 

By  the  way  —  I'm  sorry  I  can't  read  the  farewell  line  from  our  Washing, 
ton  corresoondent .    The  last  word  looks  like  "Doe-svee-DAH-nee-ya. 11    Do  you 
su^rroose  that  neecis  "Goodbye"  in  Russian? 

Well,  anyway,  I'll  say  "So  long"  —  until  next  Monday. 


